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was immediately greeted by French public opinion as a sovereign " capable of doing much to better the relations between the two countries." * At all events the tension between France and England could last no longer without a war. Something had to be done. For both England and France the hour was ripe for meditation over their individual national problems. They stood, for an instant, silent and face to face, blinking in the glare of the new light that illuminated the dread cross-roads of Fashoda and Ladysmith.2
1 Let the reader recall (p. 53) M. Delcasse's words in 1898. Here is whathesaidafewweekslater publicly (January 23,1899), in the course of a debate on Foreign Affairs : " My reason, my patriotism, tells me that if in the last few months I have been able to render any service . . . the service which I consider the greatest is the prevention of a conflict which would be a calamity for the world. . . . Now as ever, calm and dignified, governed by her essential interests, France is ready to consider and discuss everything with the resolution to claim nothing but her rights, and the hope that those rights will be recognized, but with the conviction that she is under nobody's orders, . . . I am no pessimist. It is impossible to be so, when one knows what France is, and that, under the scum which certain persons find an abominable pleasure in agitating (the Dreyfus Affair), there lives and labours a people pre-eminently honest and sane, as thrifty as it is hard-working, which is alive to the fact that its destiny is not fulfilled, which is amenable to noble sentiments, and of which you can expect anything if you take care to keep its vision lifted towards an ideal of justice and high civilization. It is, nevertheless, true that profound transformations are in preparation from one end of the world to the other, and France must not be weakened. Hence the need of a vigilant and thoughtful policy which distinguishes between our interests and classifies them according to their importance, which leaves nothing to chance, and does not squander its efforts. To this policy I ask for the reflecting adhesion of the country/1 These grave words, luminous with prophetic fire, read to-day, after the coup d'Agadir, assume a singular significance.
* England's situation at the beginning of 1900 was analysed in a telegram to The Times by M. de Blowitz, who reminded his readers that " pourparlers were then going on between at least three of the Continental Powers to force England to enter into negotiations for the settlement of the questions still pending by taking advantage of her present embarrassments/' In that prophetic article M. de Blowitz forestalled the necessity of just such a general liquidation of Franco-British differences as was destined to be achieved four years later.